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The  city  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  got  its  start  more 
than  250  years  ago.  That’s  when  a  Frenchman  by  the 
name  of  Cadillac  founded  a  little  frontier  fort.  It  was 
located  on  a  plot  of  land  that  connected  two  of  North 
America’s  Great  Lakes— Huron  and  Erie. 

In  the  1800’s,  Detroit  became  a  key  trading  settle¬ 
ment.  Both  the  British  and  the  Americans  fought  to 
control  it. 

In  the  1900’s,  two  men  named  Olds  and  Ford  built 
factories  to  construct  newfangled  horseless  carriages, 
and  Detroit  became  the  auto  capital  of  the  world. 

Today,  Detroit  has  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  most 
durable  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  has  survived  feud¬ 
ing  between  Indians  and  traders.  It  has  endured  battles 
between  French,  British  and  American  armies.  It  has 
weathered  stock-market  crashes,  depressions  and  riots. 

Yes,  and  Detroit  has  also  fielded  one  of  the  toughest, 
most  resilient  baseball  clubs  in  the  history  of  the 
game— the  one-and-only  Detroit  Tigers. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  legendary  Ty  Cobb 
set  the  tone  for  all  Tiger  players  to  come  with  a  hard- 
charging,  never-say-die  style  of  play.  That  tradition 
was  strengthened  in  the  1930’s  with  the  help  of  legen¬ 
dary  Mickey  Cochrane.  Detroit  found  it  again  in  the 
1960’s  behind  the  stormy  pitching  style  of  Denny 
McLain,  and  kept  it  going  in  the  70’s  and  80’s  with 
gritty  players  such  as  Ron  LeFlure,  Rusty  Staub,  Lance 
Parrish,  Steve  Kemp  and  others. 

Tiger  toughness  has  spread  to  the  city’s  fans,  too. 
Detroit  has  been  called  the  city  of  a  million  managers. 
The  people  here  take  their  baseball  team  very  seriously, 
and  for  good  reason. 

Over  the  past  century  the  Tigers  have  celebrated  sev- 


1881 

Detroit  becomes  one 
of  the  original  teams 
in  the  old  National 
League  of  profes¬ 
sional  baseball 
teams.  The  Tigers 
will  win  their 
first  pennant 
six  years  later. 


PHOTO 

Schoolboy  Rowe 
aimed  for  the  stars, 
and  got  there. 

Rowe  was  part  of  the 
Motor  City  squad 
that  won  the 
1945  World  Series. 
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1888 

The  Tigers  disband 
Detroit  will  be 
without  a  baseball 
team  for  1 3  years. 


eral  World  Championships,  a  dozen  or  so  N.L.  Pen¬ 
nants,  and  collected  enough  individual  hitting,  pitching 
and  fielding  awards  to  fill  a  sports  museum. 

Today,  rival  teams  can  count  on  the  Tigers  to  give 
them  some  of  their  toughest  games  each  season.  If  the 
Tigers  aren’t  World  Champions,  they’re  league  leaders. 
If  they’re  not  league  leaders,  they’re  contenders.  If  the 
Tigers  are  not  contenders,  they’re  spoilers. 

This  is  the  Tigers’  story. 


The  Tradition  Begins  In  1881 

No  one  could  have  guessed  what  sort  of  tradition  was 
being  born  in  the  year  1881,  when  the  National  League 
of  professional  baseball  teams  granted  a  franchise  to 
Detroit. 

The  team  wasn’t  even  called  the  Tigers  back  then.  At 
first,  everyone  simply  called  it  Detroit.  Then  it  became 
The  Detroits.  The  team  was  called  the  Detroit  Wolver¬ 
ines  for  awhile,  then  it  was  the  Detroit  Creams.  The 
team  finally  settled  on  Tigers,  because  they  wore  black 
and  brown  striped  stockings  similar  to  the  markings  of 
the  great  cat. 

In  1887,  the  Tigers  won  the  National  League  pennant 
with  a  79-45  record.  They  played  St.  Louis,  the  champi¬ 
ons  of  the  American  Association,  in  a  15-game,  post¬ 
season  series.  Baseball  was  still  just  catching  on  as  a 
national  sport  at  the  time,  so  the  series  was  held  as  a 
cross-country  tour.  Detroit  won  10  of  the  15  games. 
Already  the  Tigers  were  baseball’s  champions. 

But  in  1888,  Detroit  dropped  out  of  the  N.L.,  and  the 
city  was  without  a  professional  team  until  the  new 
American  League  began  in  1901.  The  Tigers  were  re- 
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born.  They  placed  a  respectable  third  that  first  season, 
and  again  in  1905. 

Then,  in  1907,  the  Tigers  won  their  first  ever  Ameri¬ 
can  League  pennant  under  new  manager  Hughie  Jen¬ 
nings,  but  they  didn’t  stop  there. 

For  three  straight  years,  Detroit  would  play  in  the 
World  Series.  Though  the  Tigers  would  not  win  the 
championship,  they  would  let  the  baseball  world  know 
that  the  spirited  club  from  the  Motor  City  had  plenty 
of  horsepower. 

Outfielder  Sam  Crawford,  who  joined  Detroit  in 
1899,  led  those  turn-of-the-century  Tigers.  He  would 
become  the  third  Detroit  player  to  be  named  to  the 
National  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame.  Dan  Brouthers  and 
Sam  Thompson,  both  with  Detroit’s  earlier  National 
League  team,  were  the  first  two. 

Other  “horses”  who  contributed  to  those  pennant¬ 
winning  years  were  second  baseman  Germany  Schae¬ 
fer  and  three  colorful  pitchers— Wild  Bill  Donovan, 
Ed  Killian  and  George  Mullin. 

As  it  turned  out,  those  three  World  Series  losses,  to 
Chicago  (4-0)  in  1907  and  again  (4-1)  in  1908,  and  to 
Pittsburgh  (4-3)  in  1909,  were  the  best  seasons  the 
Tigers  would  have  for  many  years.  Detroit  won  100 
games  for  the  first  time  in  1915,  but  still  ended  only 
second.  More  outstanding  players  donned  Tiger  uni¬ 
forms.  There  were  Hall-of-Famers  Harry  Heilmann, 
Goose  Goslin,  Heinie  Manush,  Charlie  Gehringer  and 
Mickey  Cochrane. 

But,  one  athlete  of  this  era  stood  out  among  the 
rest.  Ty  Cobb  was  the  one  player  in  particular  who  set 
the  tone  for  the  Tigers  forever.  He  was  one  of  base¬ 
ball’s  first  superstars,  and  today  some  people  still  call 
him  the  best  player  in  baseball  history. 


1901 

The  Tigers  play  their 
first  season  in  the 
new  American 
League,  finishing 
third  under  Manager 
George  Stallings. 
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August  30, 1905 
Ty  Cobb  plays  his 
first  game  in  a 


Tigers  uniform. 

In  his  first  at-bat, 
he  gets  the  first  of 
his  4,1 91  major 
league  career  hits 


PHOTO 
In  1923,  the 
legendary  Ty  Cobb 
posed  for  a  rare 
photo.  The  rugged 
outfielder  changed 
the  way  baseball  was 
played,  then  and  now. 


The  Ty  Cobb  Era  (1905-1926) 

The  Tigers  won  the  pennant  only  3  of  the  22  years  he 
was  with  the  team,  including  8  seasons  as  player- 
manager.  Yet,  year  after  year,  Tiger  fans  streamed  to 
the  park  to  watch  him  hit,  run  and  field  as  if  his  life 
depended  on  it.  He  was  so  important  to  the  club’s 
history  that  they  named  an  entire  period  after  him. 
They  call  it  the  Ty  Cobb  Era. 

It  was  August  of  1905  when  the  name  of  18-year-old 
Tyrus  Cobb  was  added  to  the  Detroit  roster.  Young 
Cobb  had  caught  the  eye  of  Detroit  owner  Frank  Navin 
as  Ty  played  outfield  for  the  Augusta  team  in  the  Sally 
League. 

The  Tigers  already  had  a  deal  with  Augusta  to  loan 
the  minor  league  team  their  ball  park.  In  return,  Detroit 
would  pick  one  Augusta  player  to  join  its  team. 

Navin  picked  Cobb.  On  August  30,  1905,  Ty  played 
his  first  game  in  the  Tiger  stripes. 

In  his  first  trip  to  the  plate,  Cobb  took  the  stance  that 
would  send  shivers  down  the  spines  of  A.L.  pitchers 
in  years  to  come.  His  feet  were  close  together,  his 
body  hunched  forward.  He  crouched  on  his  toes  like  a 
tiger  ready  to  spring.  His  hands  gripped  the  bat  in  an 
unusual,  left-handed,  split  position  that  give  him  the 
uncanny  ability  to  place  the  ball  wherever  he  wanted. 

Cobb  stood  at  the  plate  and  looked  out  at  Jack  Ches- 
bro.  Jack  was  pitching  for  the  New  York  Highlanders, 
who  were  later  to  become  the  famous  Yankees.  He  was 
the  original  spitball  thrower,  and  won  41  games  in  1904. 

Ty  watched  two  slippery  pitches  sail  into  the  catch¬ 
er’s  mitt.  He  then  whacked  the  third  over  the  head  of 
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the  centerfielder  for  a  run-scoring  double.  It  was  the 
first  of  4,191  hits  in  24  years  of  professional  baseball. 

Cobb  wasn’t  a  superstar  his  rookie  season.  He 
played  in  just  41  games,  hit  one  home  run,  stole  two 
bases,  and  averaged  just  .240. 

He  had  many  problems  off  the  field  with  his  Tiger 
teammates.  It  was  customary  for  the  team’s  veterans 
to  give  rookie  players  a  hard  time,  and  Cobb  was  no 
exception.  The  older  Tigers  sawed  his  bats  in  half, 
threw  away  his  glove,  pushed  him  out  of  the  batting 
cage,  and  tied  knots  in  his  clothes. 

Instead  of  going  along  with  the  fun,  Cobb  fought 
back.  You  see,  the  way  he  figured  it,  the  practical 
jokes  were  keeping  him  from  becoming  the  best  player 
he  could  be.  And  no  one,  no  one,  would  stand  in  the 
way  of  Ty  Cobb. 

Cobb  was  especially  creative  in  his  mental  approach 
to  the  game.  He  was  always  thinking  of  new  ways  to 
improve  his  skills.  Once  he  practiced  wearing  baseball 
shoes  with  lead  plates  in  them,  thinking  that  when  he 
got  into  a  real  game,  his  regular  shoes  would  feel  so 
light  he  would  run  faster.  Cobb  was  the  first  player 
to  swing  three  bats  in  the  on-deck  circle  to  loosen 
his  muscles  and  make  a  single  bat  easier  to  swing. 

Cobb  was  also  a  daring,  unpredictable  base-stealer. 
He  would  swipe  a  bag  even  when  his  team  was  far 
ahead,  just  to  keep  the  opponent  off  balance.  He 
could  turn  infield  grounders  into  base  hits,  and  routine 
singles  into  triples. 

Cobb  was  also  known  to  limp  through  an  entire 
game,  only  to  suddenly  be  “cured”  in  the  ninth  inning 
and  steal  home  for  the  winning  run. 

Cobb  was  a  cunning,  spirited  player  with  a  trigger 


1907 

Hugh  Jennings 
takes  the  reins  for 
the  first  of  14 
seasons  as  Tiger 
Manager  and  leads 
the  club  to  three 
consecutive  A.L. 
pennants. 


PHOTO 
Team  leader. 

Rusty  Staub’s 
reputation  for 
toughness  was  in  the 
same  mold  of  the 
legendary  Tigers 
of  old. 
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1911 

The  legendary 
Ty  Cobb  goes  on  a 
40-game  hitting 
spree,  an  all-time 
Tigers  consecutive 
game  batting  streak. 


temper.  Some  said  he  deliberately  slashed  infielders 
with  his  spikes  as  he  slid  into  bases.  He  denied  being 
a  dirty  player,  but  he  always  tried  to  use  every  ad¬ 
vantage  he  could  think  up  to  beat  the  other  team. 

After  that  first  .240  season,  Cobb  never  batted  less 
than  .300.  He  won  12  batting  titles  in  13  years,  nine  of 
them  in  a  row.  In  191 1,  he  got  a  hit  in  40  straight  games. 
He  batted  .420  in  1911.  He  stole  96  bases  in  1915.  When 
he  retired  for  good  in  1928,  he  had  a  .367  career 
average— a  mark  no  player  has  ever  matched. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  tribute  to  Cobb  occurred  in 
1939,  when  the  Hall  of  Fame  was  dedicated  in  Coopers- 
town.  The  first  memento  hung  in  the  newly-opened 
museum  was  a  pair  of  jet-black  baseball  shoes  with 
gleaming  silver  spikes. 

“That  takes  care  of  Ty  Cobb,”  the  judges  said.  “Now 
let’s  see  who  else  belongs  in  the  Hall.” 


“Black  Mike”  Cochrane  And  The  Great  Depression 


PHOTO 
In  1935,  Tiger 
Mickey  Cochrane  was 
one  of  the  last  great 
player/managers. 
Here,  Mickey  races 
to  block  off  a  runner 
headed  for  home. 


Cobb  retired  from  the  Tigers  in  1926.  It  was  the 
height  of  the  Roaring  Twenties,  and  everyone  seemed 
to  be  prospering.  Everyone,  that  is,  except  the  Tigers. 
They  finished  no  higher  than  fourth  in  each  of  the 
seven  years  after  Cobb  left. 

Still,  the  bustling  city  of  Detroit  was  growing  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  That  helped  ease  the  pain  of  a  losing  base¬ 
ball  club. 

When  the  Roaring  Twenties  gave  way  to  the  Great 
Depression,  however,  Detroit  was  hit  as  hard  as  any  city 
in  the  country.  Only  320,972  fans  paid  to  see  the  Tigers 
play  in  1933. 
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1915 

Ty  Cobb  sets  an 
all-time  Tiger 
record  by  stealing 
96  bases  in  a 
single  season. 


There  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  things  would 
get  better  the  next  season.  But  they  did  get  better. 
Much,  much  better. 

Times  were  hard  in  Philadelphia,  too.  Connie 
Mack,  the  owner  of  the  A’s,  was  in  financial  trouble. 
He  sold  one  of  his  team’s  best  players,  catcher  Mickey 
Cochrane,  to  the  Tigers  after  the  1933  season.  The 
price  tag  was  $100,000— and  Cochrane  turned  out  to 
be  worth  every  penny. 

Frank  Navin,  the  Tiger  owner,  originally  had  wanted 
Babe  Ruth  to  manage  Detroit,  but  Ruth  tried  to  stall 
Navin,  who  wasn’t  known  for  his  patience.  The  Detroit 
chief  decided  on  Cochrane,  to  fill  the  position  of 
manager  as  well  as  catcher. 

If  the  Detroit  players  had  forgotten  what  toughness 
was  all  about  after  Cobb  left,  Cochrane  jogged  their 
memories.  In  spring  training,  “Black  Mike,”  as  he  was 
called,  announced  to  everyone’s  surprise  that  the 
Tigers  would  win  the  pennant.  Then  he  mercilessly 
drilled,  coaxed  and  pressured  the  Detroit  players  into 
having  one  of  their  best  seasons  ever. 

Under  Cochrane,  all  four  of  the  Tiger  infielders 
and  three  of  the  four  most-used  Detroit  outfielders 
improved  on  their  1933  batting  averages.  First  base- 
man  Hammerin’  Hank  Greenberg  shed  his  image  as 
an  awkward,  lumbering  giant  and  batted  .339  with  139 
RBIs.  Gehringer  hit  .356,  Cochrane  .320,  Marv  Owen 
.317,  Jo  Jo  White  .313  and  Goose  Goslin  .305. 

Lynnwood  (Schoolboy)  Rowe,  who  won  7  and  lost  4 
in  1933,  skyrocketed  to  a  24-8  record  in  ’34,  with  16 
wins  in  a  row.  The  pitching  record  of  curve-baller 
Tommy  Bridges  went  from  14-12  in  1933  to  22-11  in  ’34. 

And  the  Detroit  fans  went  absolutely  crazy.  Atten- 
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dance  almost  tripled,  to  919,161,  as  the  Tigers  won  101 
games,  lost  53,  and  took  the  American  League  pennant 
by  a  whopping  seven  games  over  the  powerful  New 
York  Yankees.  It  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  one- 
season  turnarounds  in  the  history  of  baseball.  On  to 
the  World  Series! 


1921 

Ty  Cobb  takes  over 
for  the  first  of  six 
seasons  as  Tigers 
skipper.  He  will  retire 
after  the  1 926  season. 


Back-To-Back  World  Series  (1934-35) 


The  Tigers  ran  into  the  Gas  House  Gang  from  St. 
Louis  in  the  1934  World  Series.  Most  of  the  Detroit 
players  were  sure  that  they  could  beat  the  Cardinals. 
But  Cochrane  remembered  the  1931  Series,  in  which 
St.  Louis  had  beaten  his  Philadelphia  A’s.  He  tried  to 
warn  his  team. 

Cochrane’s  warnings  seemed  unnecessary  after  five 
games.  Detroit  had  a  3-2  lead,  with  the  final  two  games 
at  home.  Cochrane  had  been  playing  and  managing  to 
exhaustion  — in  fact,  he  was  spending  his  nights  in  a 
hospital,  to  make  sure  he  got  enough  rest. 

But  the  Cardinals  would  not  fold.  Dizzy  Dean  beat 
Rowe,  4-3,  to  even  the  series  at  three  games  apiece.  In 
the  rubber  game,  Cochrane  started  rookie  pitcher 
Elden  Auker,  his  only  rested  hurler,  against  Dean,  the 
Gas  House  ace. 

It  was  no  contest.  Auker  was  shelled  for  seven  runs  in 
the  third  inning.  The  Cardinals  won  the  game,  11-0 — 
and  the  World  Series. 

As  the  1935  season  began,  it  looked  as  if  the  previous 
year  had  been  a  dream.  The  Tigers  were  in  last  place  in 
May,  but  they  rallied  in  July  to  overtake  the  league¬ 
leading  Yankees.  The  Tigers  finished  the  season  93-58 
and  beat  New  York  for  the  A.L.  pennant  by  three  games. 

Greenberg  lived  up  to  his  nickname  and  was  named 
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the  league’s  most  valuable  player.  Hammerin’  Hank 
batted  .328,  with  36  home  runs,  170  RBIs,  13  triples 
and  46  doubles. 

Detroit’s  1935  World  Series  opponent  looked  even 
more  fearsome  than  the  ’34  Cardinals.  The  Chicago 
Cubs  had  won  21  straight  games  late  in  the  season. 

The  Tigers  lost  the  first  championship  game,  3-0. 
They  won  the  second,  8-3,  but  lost  Greenberg  with  a 
broken  wrist.  Yet,  by  the  sixth  game,  Detroit  had  taken 
a  3-2  lead  and  could  win  the  world  title  with  just  one 
more  victory. 

The  scoreboard  showed  the  two  teams  tied  at  3, 
going  into  the  ninth  inning.  The  visiting  Cubs  opened 
the  inning  with  a  triple,  followed  by  three  outs.  Now 
it  was  Detroit’s  turn.  A  run  was  all  the  Tigers  needed. 

Flea  Clifton  struck  out.  A  low  murmur  rose  through 
the  Detroit  crowd.  Cochrane  got  on  base,  though,  with 
a  single  that  careened  off  a  Cub  infielder’s  glove. 
Gehringer  sacrificed  Cochrane  to  second  base.  One 
man  on  second,  two  outs.  Goslin  stepped  to  the  plate. 

Goose  Goslin  had  been  bought  from  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Senators  a  few  days  after  Cochrane  joined  the 
Tigers  in  1933.  Cochrane  benched  him  during  the  1935 
exhibition  season,  but  Goslin  had  worked  his  way 
back  into  the  starting  lineup.  Now,  with  Cochrane  on 
second,  it  was  up  to  the  Goose. 

There  was  a  brief  moment  of  silence  the  instant  after 
Goslin  rapped  a  single  into  right  field.  Then,  when 
Cochrane  raced  around  third  base  and  headed  for 
home,  the  sonic  boom  hit  as  48,000  fans  roared  as  one. 

When  Cochrane  jabbed  his  spikes  into  home  plate, 
he  started  the  biggest  celebration  Detroit  had  ever 
seen.  Trumpets,  horns,  sirens,  clapping  hands,  cheer- 


1934 

In  his  first  season 
as  Tigers  Manager, 
Gordon  Cochrane 
takes  the  club  from 
fifth  to  first.  The 
Tigers  win  the  ’34 
pennant  and  meet 
the  Cardinals  in  the 
World  Series.  The 
following  year,  the 
Tigers  will  return  to 
the  Series  and  defeat 
the  Cubs. 


PHOTO 

Young  Al  Kaline’s 
classic  batting  stance 
struck  fear  into 
the  hearts  of 
enemy  pitchers. 
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1938 

Tigers  slugger 
Hank  Greenberg 
belts  an  all-time 
club  high  58 
home  runs, 
just  two  shy  of 
Babe  Ruth’s 
hallowed  record. 


PHOTO 

Hank  Greenberg 
teamed  with  guys  like 
Tebbetts,  Benton, 
Gehringer  and  York 
to  rule  the  league 
after  World  War  II. 


ing  crowds  —  every  noise-maker  invented  was  heard 
that  night  along  the  city’s  streets.  The  Tigers  were 
World  Champions,  and  they  wanted  the  world  to  know. 


The  Tigers  Roar  Again  In  The  Forties 

Detroit  finished  second  in  1936  and  1937,  before 
Cochrane  was  hit  by  a  career-ending  pitch  in  1938. 
That  same  year,  Greenberg  electrified  baseball  fans 
across  the  country  as  he  made  a  run  at  Babe  Ruth’s 
record  of  60  home  runs  in  one  season.  The  regular 
season  ended  after  Hank  had  hammered  58  towering 
shots  into  the  bleachers.  No  one  would  come  close 
to  the  Babe’s  record  until  Maris’  61  homers  in  1961. 

Not  until  1940  did  the  Tigers  roar  again.  But  then,  as 
in  1934,  it  was  a  jump  from  fifth  to  first  place  in  one 
season. 

This  time  it  was  Del  Baker  who  held  the  manager’s 
reins.  Bridges  and  Rowe  still  ruled  the  pitcher’s  mound. 
They  were  joined  by  Hal  Newhouser,  A1  Benton  and 
Louis  (Bobo)  Newsome,  a  boastful  fellow  who  made 
good  on  his  predictions.  Gehringer  had  moved  to  the 
outfield  to  make  way  for  new  infield-slugger  Rudy 
York.  Birdie  Tebbetts  had  taken  over  behind  the  plate. 

The  Tigers’  young  right-hander,  Floyd  Giebell,  beat 
Bob  Feller,  the  Cleveland  Indians’  ace  pitcher,  2-0,  to 
win  the  1940  pennant.  Newsome  won  two  games  in  the 
World  Series,  but  lost  in  the  seventh  and  deciding  con¬ 
test,  2-1,  after  only  one  day’s  rest. 

In  1945,  the  Tigers  entered  the  World  Series  again, 
thanks  to  Greenberg’s  big  bat.  Greenberg  had  just  re¬ 
turned  from  World  War  II,  and  he  got  Detroit  its  pen¬ 
nant  shot  with  a  grand-slam  homer  in  the  final  game  of 
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June  15, 1948 
Tiger  Stadium’s 
first  night  game 
under  the  lights  is 
played.  (Detroit  is 
the  last  of  the  eight 
A.L.  teams  to  install 
lights.)  The  Tigers 
beat  the  As  that 
night,  4-1. 


the  regular  season. 

The  Tigers  went  on  to  beat  the  Chicago  Cubs  in  the 
World  Series,  4  games  to  2.  Detroit’s  heroes  were  New- 
houser,  who  won  two  games  and  struck  out  22  Cubs, 
and  Greenberg,  who  stroked  two  homers,  three 
doubles  and  seven  hits  total. 

The  Motor  City  had  a  World  Championship  baseball 
team  once  again,  but  tough  times  were  just  around  the 
corner.  Twenty-two  years  would  pass  before  Detroit 
would  win  another  American  League  pennant. 


The  Caged  Cats  Of  The  Fifties  And  Sixties 

For  two  straight  years  after  their  1945  World  Series 
victory,  the  Tigers  finished  second  in  the  American 
League.  For  the  next  20  years,  however,  the  club  usually 
found  itself  near  the  cellar  door  at  season’s  end.  They 
were  eighth  once,  sixth  twice,  fifth  seven  times  and 
fourth  six  times.  They  were  also  very  frustrated,  be¬ 
cause  the  team  did  have  talent. 

Many  of  the  old  war  horses  retired.  Gehringer, 
Greenberg,  Rowe,  Bridges,  York,  Tebbetts  and  Benton 
all  were  gone— but  new  stars  came  on  to  replace  them. 

In  1947,  Vic  Wertz  joined  the  club.  He  hit  20  home 
runs  in  1949,  and  27  round-trippers  in  both  ’50  and  ’51. 

Third  baseman  George  Kell  beat  out  the  legendary 
Ted  Williams  for  the  1949  batting  title,  and  then  retir¬ 
ed  in  1952. 

In  1952,  Harvey  Kuenn  moved  into  the  Detroit  club¬ 
house.  He  led  the  league  in  batting  one  year  and  in  hits 
four  other  times. 

Hal  Newhouser  retired  in  1953  with  200  career  wins 
under  his  belt. 
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In  ’53, 18-year-old  A1  Kaline  put  on  the  Tiger  uniform 
and  trotted  into  right  field.  That  began  his  22-year 
career  with  the  club.  At  the  age  of  20,  Kaline  hit  .340 
and  became  the  youngest  player  ever  to  win  the  bat¬ 
ting  championship. 

In  1960,  Norm  Cash  came  on  the  scene.  He  led  the 
American  League  in  1961  with  a  .361  average  and  193 
hits. 

Catcher  Bill  Freehan  became  a  T iger  in  1 96 1 .  Slugger 
Willie  Horton  and  pitchers  Mickey  Lolich  and  Denny 
McLain  joined  the  roster  in  1963.  Mickey  Stanley  ar¬ 
rived  the  next  season. 

Yes,  the  Tigers  had  plenty  of  talent  during  those  lean 
years,  but  they  just  couldn’t  quite  put  it  all  together  in 
one  season.  They  were  like  caged  cats,  pacing  inside  the 
bars,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  get  out  and  show  what  they 
could  do.  Finally,  that  cage  door  opened. 


1945 

Slugger  Hank 
Greenberg  returns 
from  World  War  II 
and  teams  up 
with  pitcher 
Al  Newhouser  to 
lead  the  Tigers  to 
World  Series 
victory  over 
the  Chicago 
Cubs. 


Denny  McLain  Leads  Tigers  To  ’68  World  Series 

The  1967  season  was  very  disappointing  to  Detroit’s 
players,  coaches  and  fans.  The  Tigers  lost  the  Ameri¬ 
can  League  pennant  to  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals  on  the 
final  day  of  the  season,  and  that  made  everyone 
grouchy  in  ’68.  The  fans  booed  slumping  batters  with¬ 
out  mercy.  The  players  fought  with  each  other  and  got 
into  brawls  on  the  diamond.  Once  they  even  threw  a 
ball  into  the  stands,  hitting  a  fan. 

And  then  there  were  the  injuries  that  plagued  them 
in  ’68.  Willie  Horton  ran  into  Ray  Uyler  and  was 
knocked  unconscious.  Later,  Horton  was  benched  with 
a  foot  injury.  Don  Wert  was  hit  by  a  pitch.  Al  Kaline 
suffered  a  broken  arm.  Earl  Wilson  had  a  jammed  foot. 
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1953 

Teenage  outfielder 
Al  Kaline  plays  his 
first  of  22  seasons 
with  the  club.  Two 
years  after  his  rookie 
season,  Kaline  will 
become  the  youngest 
player  in  history 
ever  to  win  a 
league  batting 
championship. 


Eddie  Mathews  missed  most  of  the  season  with  a  back 
injury.  On  and  on  it  went. 

Oddly  enough,  something  else  was  happening  that 
disastrous  summer  of  1968.  The  Tigers  were  winning. 
They  were  winning  big. 

Denny  McLain  was  the  key.  He  had  won  a  respect¬ 
able  16  games  in  1965  and  1967,  and  20  in  1966.  But  in 
1968,  McLain  unlocked  the  door  that  let  the  grouchy, 
injury-riddled  Tigers  run  wild  through  the  A.L. 

He  won  a  phenomenal  3 1  games,  and  lost  only  6.  The 
last  pitcher  to  win  30  games  in  a  season  had  been  Dizzy 
Dean,  in  1934,  for  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  The  last 
31-game  winner  had  been  Lefty  Grove,  in  1931. 
McLain  won  the  Cy  Young  Award,  of  course,  and  was 
also  named  the  A.L.  MVP. 

His  1968  pitching  clinic  attracted  more  attention  be¬ 
cause  Denny  McLain  was  a  brash,  cocky,  24-year-old. 
He  never  hesitated  to  say  what  he  felt,  and  he  usually 
said  so  in  colorful  language  that  brought  reporters  by 
the  dozens,  notebooks  in  hand,  to  his  locker. 

When  pitching  at  Minnesota,  McLain  gave  up  two 
home  runs  in  the  late  innings  of  one  memorable  game. 
“As  far  as  Pm  concerned,”  he  said  afterwards,  “they  can 
take  this  park  and  throw  it  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.” 

About  the  Detroit  fans,  who  still  didn’t  hesitate  to 
boo  when  they  didn’t  like  a  player’s  performance,  he 
said,  “Detroit  is  a  great  town,  but  the  fans  in  this  town 
are  the  worst  in  the  league.” 

When  McLain  wasn’t  blasting  ball  parks,  fans  or  the 
press,  he  was  playing  the  organ  at  nightclubs  in  Las 
Vegas,  or  he  was  appearing  on  “The  Today  Show,”  or 
on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine.  One  day,  the  brown¬ 
haired  McLain  turned  up  with  red  hair.  He  denied,  how- 
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ever,  that  he  dyed  it. 

At  the  end  of  the  1968  season,  McLain  announced 
that  he  would  be  a  millionaire  by  the  age  of  30.  By  then, 
after  31  wins,  few  doubted  him.  They  thought  that 
McLain  could  do  anything.  Of  course,  he  had  plenty  of 
help  that  season. 

Willie  Horton  hit  36  home  runs.  Norm  Cash  and  Bill 
Frehan  slugged  25  apiece,  and  Jim  Northrup  added  21. 

Pinch-hitter  Gates  Brown  led  the  league  at  that  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  .340  average. 

Freehan  and  outfielder  Mickey  Stanley  won  Gold 
Glove  awards  for  their  fielding.  Stanley  didn’t  make  a 
single  error  from  center  field. 


1961 

Rocky  Colavito 
gives  the  Tigers 
a  big  lift  by  hitting 
an  all-time  club 
record  27  homers— 
on  the  road. 


How  The  Tigers  Won  The  ’68  Series 


Detroit  won  the  A.L.  flag  on  September  17,  1968. 
The  Tigers  needed  either  a  win  at  home  against  the 
Yankees,  or  a  Baltimore  loss  to  Boston.  The  Red  Sox 
did  their  part  by  beating  the  Orioles,  but  the  Detroit 
management  wouldn’t  announce  that  score  because 
the  Detroit-New  York  game  was  still  in  play,  and  they 
feared  that  Tiger  fans  would  stream  onto  the  field  and 
force  Detroit  to  forfeit  the  game. 

The  score  was  tied  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth.  The 
Tigers  still  believed  they  had  to  win  the  game.  So  they 
did.  Kaline  got  on  base,  and  Wert  drove  him  home  for 
the  winning  run. 

Detroit’s  World  Series  opponents  were  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals.  Before  the  first  game  began,  Tiger  manager 
Mayo  Smith  made  a  bold  decision. 

Kaline  had  just  recovered  from  his  broken  arm.  But 
Detroit  actually  had  won  the  pennant  without  him. 


PHOTO  SPREAD 
NEXT  PAGE 
Shipshape! 

The  Tigers  supervise 
as  the  Detroit 
groundskeeper 
grooms  the  infield 
after  a  mid-game 
rain  delay. 
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1968 

Tigers  ace 
Denny  McClain  gets 
31  wins.  The  Tigers 
win  the  pennant, 
but  are  15-to-1 
underdogs  going  into 
the  World  Series 
against  the  Cardinals. 
The  Tigers  win 
anyway,  and  are 
crowned  World 
Champs. 


Smith  didn’t  want  to  tamper  with  his  outfield  combina¬ 
tion  of  Northrup  in  right  field,  Stanley  in  center  and 
Horton  in  left.  But  he  also  wanted  Kaline,  a  15-year- 
veteran  and  team  leader,  in  the  lineup. 

Kaline  unselfishly  had  offered  to  stay  on  the  bench, 
but  Smith  needed  his  batting  power.  So  the  crafty  man¬ 
ager  put  Kaline  back  in  right.  He  moved  Northrup  to 
center.  And  — surprise! —  he  shifted  Stanley,  the 
center-fielder  who  had  played  errorless  ball  all  season, 
to  shortstop.  Stanley  had  no  experience  in  the  hole,  but 
Smith’s  gamble  paid  off. 

The  very  first  St.  Louis  hit  of  the  series,  a  sharp 
grounder  by  Lou  Brock,  bounced  Stanley’s  way.  The 
crowd  held  its  breath  —  as  Stanley  scooped  up  the  ball 
and  beat  the  speedy  Cardinal  with  his  throw  to  first.  The 
new  shortstop  made  only  two  errors  in  29  chances  dur¬ 
ing  the  series,  and  neither  did  any  damage. 

Kaline,  meanwhile,  repaid  Smith  for  his  confidence 
in  him.  He  batted  .379,  with  11  hits  and  8  RBIs.  Norm 
Cash  hit  .385. 

St.  Louis,  a  15-to-l  favorite  to  win  the  series,  quickly 
took  the  lead  in  games,  3  to  1. 

First,  Cardinal  fireballer  Bob  Gibson  beat  McLain, 
4-0.  Lolich  won  the  second  game  for  Detroit,  8- 1 .  But  St. 
Louis  won  Game  Three,  7-3,  and  Game  Four,  10-1, 
when  Gibson  again  beat  McLain. 

Lolich,  however,  wouldn’t  give  up.  The  potbellied, 
puppy-eared  pitcher  beat  the  Cards  for  the  second  time. 
He  got  some  nifty  help  in  that  game  from  Kaline,  who 
was  finally  appearing  in  his  first  World  Series.  Kaline’s 
key  single  in  the  ninth  inning  of  Game  Five  brought 
Detroit  from  a  3-2  deficit  to  a  one-run  lead.  The  Tigers 
scored  again  for  the  final  margin,  5-3. 
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McLain  finally  won,  13-1  in  Game  Six.  Now  the 
Series  was  tied  at  three  games  each.  The  deciding 
battle  between  the  Tigers  and  the  Cardinals  matched 
Lolich  against  Gibson  in  St.  Louis. 

Six  innings  passed  and  the  scoreboard  still  had  two 
big  eggs  in  the  runs  column.  But  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sixth,  Lolich  gave  his  team  a  needed  lift.  He  picked  off 
two  lightning-quick  Cardinal  base  runners  — Lou 
Brock  and  Curt  Flood.  As  it  turned  out,  that  was  all 
the  inspiration  the  Tigers  needed. 

In  the  top  of  the  seventh,  Norm  Cash  rapped  a  single 
to  right.  Willie  Horton’s  base-hit  to  left  brought  up  Jim 
Northrup,  who  had  hit  a  grand  slam  homer  the  day 
before. 

“Surely  he’ll  hit  into  a  double  play,”  the  St.  Louis  fans 
prayed.  Instead,  Northrup  tripled  to  center,  scoring 
Cash  and  Horton.  Catcher  Bill  Freehan  sent  Northrup 
home  with  a  double.  The  Tigers  led,  3-0.  The  Cardinal 
fans  sat  stunned. 

Horton,  Northrup  and  Wert  got  together  to  score 
another  run  in  the  top  of  the  ninth.  St.  Louis  homered 
in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth  for  the  final  score,  4-1. 
Lolich  had  won  three  World  Series  games  and  was 
named  Series  MVP. 

Detroit  was  World  Champion  once  again. 


1971 

Hard-throwing 
Mickey  Lolich  mows 
down  308  enemy 
batters,  an  all-time 
Tigers  strike-out 
record. 


Billy  Martin’s  Old-Timers 

Just  as  they  had  done  every  other  time  they’d  won 
the  pennant,  the  Tigers  slowly  dropped  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  League  standings  after  their  1968  Series  win. 
They  were  second  in  ’69  and  fourth  in  70.  But  in  1971, 
a  fiery  manager  got  hold  of  the  team  and  pushed  it  back 
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1972 


In  his  second  season 
as  Tigers  Manager, 
Billy  Martin  leads  the 
club  to  the  A.L.  East 
Divison  title. 

Mickey  Lolich, 

Al  Kaline  and  Woody 
Fryman  star  in  an 
elderly  Tigers  lineup 
called  “The 
Geritol  Generation” 


PHOTO 

A  hitter’s-eye  view 
of  the  intimidating 
delivery  of  Mickey 
Lolich.  (1972) 


into  second  place. 

The  manager  was  Billy  Martin,  the  former  Yankee 
All-Star  second  baseman.  In  future  years,  he  would 
become  better  known  as  the  skipper  of  the  Yanks  and 
the  Oakland  A’s.  In  1971,  he  was  just  as  bold,  just  as 
demanding,  just  as  cranky.  By  1972,  he  had  taken  the 
aging  Tigers  to  the  top  of  the  American  League  East. 

To  win  their  half  of  the  league,  the  Tigers  had  to 
win  two  of  three  late-season  games  against  the  Boston 
Red  Sox. 

All  season  long,  the  press  had  ridiculed  the  Detroit 
players.  Sixteen  of  them  were  30-years-old  or  older. 
“They’re  too  old,”  the  papers  proclaimed.  “When  the 
end  of  the  season  rolls  around,  they’ll  wilt  in  the  Au¬ 
gust  heat.” 

Instead,  it  was  the  veterans  who  pulled  the  Tigers  to 
the  top.  Shortstop  Eddie  Brinkman,  30,  set  a  major 
league  record  with  only  seven  errors  from  his  busy 
position.  Duke  Sims,  31,  filled  in  when  Freehan  was 
injured.  Norm  Cash,  37,  smashed  22  homers.  And  Al 
Kaline,  37,  out  in  the  middle  of  the  season  with  a  pul¬ 
led  hamstring,  came  back  to  raise  his  average  to  .313. 

“I  guess,”  Al  chuckled,  “they  sell  Super-Geritol  in 
this  town.” 

The  old-timers’  onslaught  continued.  In  the  first  Red 
Sox  game,  32-year-old  Mickey  Lolich  struck  out  15  Bos¬ 
ton  batters.  Kaline  hit  a  home  run  and  Detroit  won,  4-1 . 

The  next  night,  32-year-old  pitcher  Woody  Fryman 
held  the  BoSox  to  one  run,  and  Kaline  powered  in  the 
winning  run.  The  Geritol  Generation  Tigers  needed 
only  two  games  to  wrap  up  the  American  League  East. 

The  expanded  league  now  had  two  champions,  East 
and  West.  So  Detroit  had  to  play  Oakland  in  a  best-of- 
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1974 

Slugger  Ron  LeFlore 
joins  the  club  after 
being  released  from 
prison  and  becomes 
a  model  thief,  leading 
the  team  in  steals 
for  several 
consecutive 
seasons. 


five  series  to  decide  which  team  could  claim  the  pen¬ 
nant. 

Detroit  took  it  to  the  A’s,  the  eventual  World  Cham¬ 
pions,  in  the  A.L.’s  first  five-game  championship  series. 
The  A’s  won  the  first  two,  but  the  old  Tigers  growled 
and  clawed  and  took  the  next  two  games  at  home.  The 
deciding  game  went  to  Oakland  by  a  single  run. 


LeFlore  And  Fidrych  Perk  Up  The  Seventies 

Good  things  kept  happening  in  Detroit  after  the 
1972  season.  The  only  problem  was,  winning  the  pen¬ 
nant  wasn’t  one  of  them. 

In  1972,  the  Tigers  signed  Ron  LeFlore.  At  age  21, 
he  was  older  than  most  major  league  recruits.  LeFlore 
had  a  good  reason  for  his  late  start.  He  had  entered 
Southern  Michigan  State  Prison  at  the  age  of  17  to 
serve  a  3-year  term  for  armed  robbery. 

Billy  Martin  discovered  LeFlore  when  Ron  was  play¬ 
ing  on  an  inmate  team,  and  invited  the  muscular 
youngster  to  a  Tiger  tryout  —  if  he  could  get  a  pass 
to  leave  the  prison.  LeFlore  got  his  pass,  and  a  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  contract  to  boot. 

He  joined  the  Tigers  in  1974,  and  immediately  made 
base  stealing  his  specialty.  He  had  23  in  ’74,  followed 
in  order  by  totals  of  28,  58, 39, 68  and  78  through  1979. 
He  also  led  the  Tigers  in  batting  average  in  1976  (.316), 
1977  (.325)  and  1978  (.297). 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  best  (and  craziest)  things  to 
happen  to  the  Tigers  in  the  1970’s  was  the  coming  of 
Mark  Fidrych. 

Fidrych  was  Detroit’s  tenth-round  draft  choice  in 
1974.  He  had  just  graduated  from  high  school  in  North- 


boro,  Massachusetts  and  had  been  pumping  gas  at  a 
local  service  station.  He  zoomed  through  the  Tiger 
farm  system  so  fast  the  next  season  that  he  was  invited 
to  spring  training  in  1976. 

The  Detroit  coaches  and  players  couldn’t  believe 
what  they  saw  when  Fidrych  arrived  at  the  Tiger  camp. 

The  scrawny,  curly-haired  youngster  brought  only  a 
few  T-shirts,  some  blue  jeans,  and  a  pair  of  shredded 
blue  sneakers. 

Whenever  he  took  the  mound  to  pitch  batting  prac¬ 
tice  to  Tiger  veterans,  Fidrych  would  get  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees  and  erase  any  marks  the  previous 
pitcher  had  left  in  his  mound. 

When  he  pitched,  he  talked.  To  himself,  to  the  ball, 
to  his  teammates,  to  everyone. 

And  he  came  with  a  nickname.  It  was  given  to  him  by 
a  minor  league  coach  after  watching  this  gangling 
pitcher’s  antics.  Fidrych  reminded  the  coach  of  a 
character  on  the  television  show,  Sesame  Street.  He 
called  Mark,  “The  Bird.” 

Soon  the  Detroit  coaches  saw  that  The  Bird’s  sting¬ 
ing  fastball  and  hard  slider  were  giving  their  own  veter¬ 
ans  a  hard  time.  In  exhibition  games,  Fidrych  pitched 
against  Cincinnati  and  Boston,  and  kept  throwing  low 
fastballs  right  by  baseball’s  best  hitters. 

When  spring  camp  broke,  Fidrych  had  a  $16,000 
contract  — the  major  league  minimum  — and  his  own 
Detroit  uniform. 

He  didn’t  make  his  first  start  until  May  15,  but  the 
Bird  flew  high  right  away,  holding  the  Cleveland  In¬ 
dians  to  just  two  hits  for  his  first  major  league  win. 

From  that  point  on,  the  1976  season  was  the  Bird’s 
season.  A  book  was  written  about  his  life  before  he  had 


1976 

Wacky  pitcher 
Mark  “The  Bird” 
Fidrych  becomes  the 
talk  of  the  nation 
by  leading  the  Tiger 
pitchers  with  19  wins 
and  becoming  the 
second  rookie  hurler 
in  baseball  history 
to  start  in  the 
annual  All-Star  game. 
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1980 

George  “Sparky” 
Anderson  takes  the 
helm  as  Tigers 
Manager.  Alan 
Trammell  hits  .300 
and  is  chosen 
“Tiger  Of  The  Year.” 


PHOTO 

Alan  Trammell  was 
part  of  the  Tigers’ 
explosive  “Big  20” 
infield  in  1986. 


finished  his  first  summer  in  the  big  leagues.  A  Holly¬ 
wood  producer  wanted  to  put  him  in  the  movies,  and 
thousands  of  fans  flocked  to  see  him  play  in  every  city. 

The  Bird  won  19  games  to  lead  the  Tigers  in  1976. 
His  2.34  earned-run  average  topped  the  entire  Ameri¬ 
can  League.  Fidrych  became  the  second  rookie  pitcher 
ever  to  start  in  the  All-Star  game .  Dozens  of  post-season 
honors  came  his  way.  Detroit  fans  looked  forward  to 
many  more  years  of  crazy,  winning  performances  from 
the  Bird. 

But  it  was  not  be  be.  Fidrych  injured  his  knee  during 
1977  spring  training,  and  had  to  undergo  surgery.  No 
sooner  had  he  recovered  from  that  setback  than  a  pain¬ 
ful  arm  injury  struck.  He  rested  through  1977,  only  to 
have  the  ailment  return  in  1978,  and  again  in  1979.  He 
would  never  return  to  his  1976  form. 

Meanwhile,  the  Tigers  were  settling  into  the  middle 
of  the  A.L.  standings.  In  1973  they  were  third  in  the 
Eastern  Division,  followed  by  sixth  (twice),  fifth,  fourth 
and  fifth  (three  straight  years).  In  the  strike-marred 
’81  season,  Detroit  had  a  60-41  record,  good  for  fourth. 


Sparky  Leads  Tigers  To  A  Championship 

The  Tigers  turned  the  corner  into  the  new  decade  of 
the  1980’s  with  a  brand-new  skipper  at  the  helm.  His 
name  was  Sparky  Anderson  —  yeah,  that’s  the  one  —  the 
same  Sparky  Anderson  who  had  led  the  Cincinnati 
Reds  to  glory  in  their  dynasty  years  in  the  1970’s. 

Sparky’s  philosophy  was  a  pyramid  with  three  sturdy 
little  cornerstones. 

•  First :  Baseball  is  a  game,  so  don’t  forget  to  have 
some  fun. 
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•  Second :  No  matter  what,  always  go  out  and  do  your 
best.  That  way,  win  or  lose,  you  won’t  have  to  apologize 
to  anyone. 

•  Third :  Don’t  be  content  with  being  average.  Aver¬ 
age  means  that  you’re  the  best  of  the  worst,  or  the  worst 
of  the  best  —  and  who  wants  to  live  in  a  place  like  that? 
Aim  highl 

The  Detroit  batters  aimed  very  high  in  1980.  Even 
though  slugger  Ron  LeFlore  was  traded  before  the  start 
of  the  season,  the  Tigers  still  went  on  to  score  830  runs, 
the  most  in  the  major  leagues.  Give  credit  to  Ricky 
Peters  who  hit  .291,  Champ  Summers  who  hit  .297  and, 
of  course,  Alan  Trammell  who  hit  an  even  .300.  It  was 
Trammell  who  eventually  carted  off  Tiger  Of  The  Year 
honors. 

Only  one  problem.  The  Tigers  gave  up  more  runs 
than  they  scored.  “We  averaged  more  than  five  runs  a 
game, ’’shrugged  Sparky.  “Now  we  justhave  to  figureout 
some  way  to  prevent  the  other  team  from  scoring  six.” 

Still,  the  Tigers’  explosive  stickwork  was  more  than 
enough  to  keep  their  enthusiastic  fans  coming  back  for 
more.  Two  especially  entertaining  highlights  of  the  sea¬ 
son  :  A  mid-summer  earthquake  rocked  Tiger  Stadium ; 
and  Mark  Fidrych  —  still  a  fan  favorite  —  launched  a 
brief,  two-victory  mini-comeback. 

Thenextyear— 1981  —  saw  the  Tigers  claw  their  way 
through  the  season  with  only  three  healthy  pitchers  in 
the  starting  position  . . .  but  three  was  almost  enough. 

One  of  those  starters  was  bazooka-armed  Jack 
Morris  who  burned  enemy  batters  for  14  victories  — 
enough  to  earn  him  the  nod  as  the  American  League’s 
All-Star  Game  starter.  Right  behind  Morris  were  Milt 
Wilcox  (12-9)  and  Dan  Petry  ( 10-9).  Leading  the  bullpen 


1981 

Tiger  starter 
Jack  Morris  is 
chosen  as  the  A.L.’s 
starting  pitcher  in  the 
annual  all-Star  game. 
The  season  is  split  in 
two  by  a  league-wide 
players’  strike. 


PHOTO 

Overnight,  Mark 
“The  Bird”  Fidrych 
went  from  a  gas 
station  attendant  to 
the  top  pitcher  in 
theAmericanLeague. 
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1984 

The  Tigers  become 
the  first  team  since 
the  1955  Brooklyn 
Dodgers  to  win  the 
World  Series  after 
being  in  first  place 
from  the  very  first 
game  of  the  year  all 
the  way  through  to 
the  final  game 
of  the  season. 


was  Kevin  “Hot  Sauce”  Saucier  who  served  up  four 
wins  and  13  sizzling  saves. 

Together  with  team  leader  Kirk  Gibson  who  hit  an 
astounding  .375  in  the  second  half  of  the  season,  and 
Alan  Trammell  who  sparkled  at  shortstop,  these  six 
determined  men  nearly  led  the  struggling  Tigers  all  the 
way  to  the  American  League  East  title.  Only  a  des¬ 
perate  (some  say  lucky)  stand  by  the  Milwaukee  Brew¬ 
ers  in  the  very  last  series  of  the  season  could  push  the 
Tigers  back  into  second. 

“Most  of  these  guys  have  never  had  a  good  sniff  at  a 
pennant  before,”  said  Sparky  at  season’s  end.  “Now 
things  will  be  different  around  here.  Having  come  this 
far,  these  guys  will  never  be  content  until  they  go  all  the 
way. 

“You  give  this  team  a  couple  more  starting  pitchers 
and  a  few  good  breaks,”  predicted  Sparky,  “and  I  guar¬ 
antee  we’ll  bring  a  pennant  or  two  to  Tiger  Stadium.” 

It  didn’t  happen  in  1982.  Even  though  Lance  Parrish 
launched  32  home  runs,  shattering  the  American 
League  record  for  catchers  . . .  even  though  starting 
pitchers  Jack  Morris,  Dan  Petry,  Milt  Wilcox  and 
rookie  Jerry  Ujdar  combined  for  54  wins  . . .  even 
though  Sparky  Anderson  called  the  ’82  Tigers  his  best 
team  since  the  World  Series  years  in  Cincinnati . . .  the 
club  still  finished  in  fourth-place. 

“One  good  relief  pitcher  and  we  could  have  come  in 
first  instead  of  fourth,”  groused  Sparky,  and  he  was 
probably  right.  “We  must’ve  had  30  games  that  we  lost 
in  the  last  two  or  three  innings.  If  we  just  had  someone 
who  could’ve  shut  the  door  for  us,  it  would  have  been 
us  everyone  was  chasing,  not  Milwaukee  or  Baltimore.” 

It  almost  happened  in  1983.  Believe  it  or  not,  the 
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Tigers  won  92  games  that  year  (their  best  record  in  15 
years),  but  the  first-place  Baltimore  Orioles  won  98. 

“If  anybody  had  told  me  at  the  start  of  the  season  we 
would  win  92  games  and  still  end  up  six  games  out,  I 
wouldn’t  have  believed  them,”  said  Sparky.  “I  thought 
you  would  win  with  a  record  like  that.  Shows  you  how 
smart  I  am.” 

Plenty  smart,  if  you  go  by  what  Sparky  and  company 
were  able  to  accomplish  the  very  next  year. 


1984 

Sparky  Anderson 
is  honored  as  the  first 
skipper  in  baseball 
history  to  lead  a 
team  to  the  World 
Championship  in 
both  leagues 
during  his  career. 


The  Dream  Comes  True 


Yup,  it  finally  happened  in  1984.  This  time  there  was 
no  question  that  Sparky’s  Tigers  were  the  best  team  in 
baseball  all  year  long.  The  2.7  million  fans  who  poured 
through  the  turnstiles  at  Tiger  Stadium  that  year  can 
vouch  for  it,  although  most  of  them  couldn’t  believe 
their  own  eyes  as  the  incredible  events  of  the  season 
unfolded  into  a  dream-come-true. 

“The  way  Detroit  burst  out  of  the  starting  gate,” 
recalled  ace  sportswriter  Tom  Gage  in  the  Official 
Baseball  Guide  for  that  year,  “no  team  ever  had  a 
chance  to  look  back  at  the  Tigers.  Not  once. 

“Detroit  won  its  first  nine  games  of  the  season,  in¬ 
cluding  a  no-hit  victory  by  Jack  Morris  over  the  Chi¬ 
cago  White  Sox  on  April  7.  The  4-0  shutout  was  the 
first  no-hitter  thrown  by  a  Tiger  pitcher  since  Jim 
Bunning  did  it  in  1958. 

“By  May  24,  the  club  had  posted  a  35-5  mark,  the 
best  40-game  start  in  major  league  history.  The  Tigers 
finished  at  104-58, 15  games  ahead  of  the  second-place 
Toronto  Blue  Jays.  Then  they  swept  the  Kansas  City 
Royals  in  the  A.L.  playoffs  and  defeated  the  San 
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Diego  Padres,  four  games  to  one,  in  the  World  Series” 

That’s  right!  The  1984  Detroit  Tigers  became  the 
first  team  since  the  1955  Brooklyn  Dodgers  to  win  the 
World  Series  after  being  in  first  place  from  the  very  first 
game  of  the  year  through  to  the  season  finale! 

Sparky  Anderson  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief.  “Since  we 
were  the  best  team  all  year,”  he  said  softly  “this  is  the 
way  it  should  end.  Can  you  imagine  what  would’ve 
happened  if  we  had  lost  the  Series?  Why,  it  would’ve 
gone  down  in  the  books  as  the  choke  of  the  century. 
There  would’ve  been  a  lynching  party  outside  our 
dressing  room!” 

The  day  after  the  Series  finale,  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  carried  Sparky’s  name  in  the  headlines. 
After  all,  the  Tigers’  1984  dream  season  had  brought 
the  silver-haired  manager  two  new  honors  which  no 
other  skipper  in  baseball  history  had  ever  attained. 

First,  he  became  the  first  manager  ever  to  win  100 
games  in  a  season  in  both  leagues. 

Second,  he  became  the  first  to  win  the  World  Series 
in  both  leagues. 

“Please  don’t  write  about  me  — you  should  write 
about  the  players,”  Sparky  told  a  cluster  of  reporters  a 
few  days  later.  “I’ve  been  involved  with  some  fine  teams 
over  the  years,  but  never  have  I  been  around  a  group  of 
guys  who  pulled  together  like  these  Tigers.  No  manag¬ 
er,  no  individual  player,  no  flashy  superstar  could’ve 
pulled  off  a  season  like  this.  Only  a  unified  team  work¬ 
ing  together  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word  could  do  it.” 

Certain  individual  performances  cried  out  to  be 
mentioned: 

•  Southpaw  reliever  Willie  Hernandez  came  from  the 
Phillies  and  pitched  so  sweetly  for  the  Tigers  that  he 


1984 

Tiger  relief  pitcher 
Willie  Hernandez 
wins  the  Cy  Young 
Award  and  A.L. 
MVP  honors. 


PHOTO 

Loud,  brash  and 
powerful,  Denny 
McLain  dismantled 
the  league  in  the  late 
1960s,  winning  MVP 
and  Cy  Young  awards 
in  the  bargain. 
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September  10, 1986 
The  Tigers  tie 
an  all-time  club 
record  by  belting 
six  home  runs  in  a 
single  game  against 
the  Milwaukee 
Brewers. 


became  the  1984  Cy  Young  Award  winner  and  the  A.L. 
Most  Valuable  Player! 

•  Starting  pitcher  Jack  Morris  won  19  games,  one  of 
which  was  that  4-0  no-hitter  against  the  ChiSox  at 
Comiskey  Park! 

•  Morris’ stablemates  —  DanPetryandMilt  Wilcox- 
contributed  35  victories  and  nearly  300  strikeouts  be¬ 
tween  them! 

•  Catcher  Lance  Parrish  launched  33  roundtrippers, 
not  to  mention  98  RBIs! 

•  Rightfielder  Kirk  Gibson  led  the  Tigers  in  overall 
stickwork  with  27  homers,  91  RBIs,  10  triples,  274  total 
bases,  92  runs  scored,  29  stolen  bases  and  17  game- 
clinching  RBIs! 

•  Oh  yes,  and  don’t  forget  old  faithful  —  Alan  Tram¬ 
mell.  Despite  painful  injuries  to  his  knee  and  shoulder, 
Trammell  still  held  on  to  hit  a  scintillating  .314  for  the 
season,  capturing  World  Series  MVP  in  the  bargain! 

“Let  the  record  show  that  the  Tigers  finally  got  their 
act  together,”  beamed  Kirk  Gibson.  “I  guess  1984  was 
our  year  to  roar.” 


Meow 


PHOTO 

Welcome  home,  Lou. 
Lou  Whitaker  is 
greeted  by  Dave 
Winfield  after 
launching  a  second- 
inning  homer  in  the 
1986  All-Star  Game. 


In  1985  and  ’86  the  roar  toned  down  to  a  gentle 
meow.  After  a  brief,  one-year  reign,  the  mighty  Tigers 
slipped  to  two  straight  third-place  finishes. 

“We  didn’t  do  the  little  things  right,”  noted  Sparky 
after  the  ’85  campaign.  “We  could  still  smack  the  big 
homers,  or  shut  down  the  other  team’s  big  hitters,  but 
we  couldn’t  bunt,  and  we  couldn’t  turn  the  easy  double 
play,  or  get  a  runner  in  from  third.  You’ve  heard  that 
old  saying,  ‘Little  things  mean  a  lot?’  Well,  in  baseball, 
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little  things  mean  everything.” 

In  1986,  a  rash  of  injuries  plagued  the  team.  “Detroit 
reminds  me  of  the  big  Tiger  in  Aesop's  Fables  A  wrote 
Denny  Crimp.  “The  regal  cat  has  too  many  thorns  in  its 
paws.” 

Kirk  Gibson  was  the  first  to  go.  It  was  mid- April 
when  the  big  right-fielder  hit  the  disabled  list  with 
ankle  problems. 

Next,  some  bone  chips  were  discovered  in  Dan 
Petry’s  elbow. 

Then  it  was  All-Star  catcher  Lance  Parrish  who  was 
benched  with  a  recurring  back  injury. 

“We  had  the  manpower  to  repeat  as  champions,” 
noted  Sparky  at  season’s  end.  “But  we  couldn’t  keep 
them  healthy.  No  excuses,  but  losing  25  percent  of  your 
starters  doesn’t  help  matters  any.  Right  now,  we  need  to 
get  these  guys  healthy  and  get  back  on  our  feet  for  ’87.” 


1986 

The  year  of  the 
Tigers’  “Big-20” 
infield.  For  the  first 
time  in  baseball 
history,  every 
player  in  the 
infield  hits  20 
or  more  homers 
for  the  season. 


Tigers  Poised  To  Pounce  Again 


Winding  up  spring  training  1987,  Sparky  Anderson 
was  his  usual  optimistic  self,  even  though  the  Tigers  had 
lost  Lance  Parrish  to  free-agentry. 

“We’ve  still  got  some  carry-over  spirit  from  our  ’84 
Championship  Club,”  he  said,  “We’ve  still  got  that  win¬ 
ning  feeling  in  the  clubhouse.  I  like  this  team’s  chances. 
These  are  my  kind  of  guys.  They  aim  high,  have  fun, 
play  hard  and  stick  together.” 

“Spring  training  had  a  good  feeling  to  it,”  agreed 
Alan  Trammell.  “No  question  we’ll  miss  Parrish.  He 
was  a  rock,  but  you  can’t  depend  on  one  player.  We’ll 
go  on,  and  we’ll  find  ways  to  do  what  we  have  to  do 
without  him.” 


PHOTO 

Out  at  the  plate. 
Tiger  catcher  Lance 
Parrish  closed  the 
door  on  plenty  of 
enemy  runners  in 
the  late  1970’s. 
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1987 

Sparky  Anderson 
signs  on  for  his 
eighth  year  as 
Tiger  skipper. 


Trammell  was  part  of  the  Tigers’  “Big-20”  infield  in 
1986.  Every  infield  player  hit  at  least  20  homers.  First 
baseman  Darrell  Evans  hit  29;  catcher  Parrish  hit  22; 
Trammell  at  short  had  22;  Lou  Whitaker  at  second  had 
20;  and  Darnell  Coles  at  third  had  20.  It  was  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  big-league  baseball  that  a  com¬ 
plete  infield,  plus  the  catcher,  had  accomplished  such 
a  feat. 

“You  ain’t  seen  nothin’  yet,”  said  Trammell  as  the 
1987  season  got  underway. 

“I  guarantee  we  won’t  finish  last,”  said  Sparky  Ander¬ 
son,  and  then  he  winked. 

Tiger  fans  got  the  message,  loud  and  clear. 


PHOTO 
Tiger  Manager 
Sparky  Anderson 
caught  blowing  a 
major  league  bubble 
during  a  tense 
moment  in  the 
1986  campaign. 
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AMERICAN  LEAGUE 
Baltimore  Orioles 
Boston  Red  Sox 
California  Angels 
Chicago  White  Sox 
Cleveland  Indians 
Detroit  Tigers 
Kansas  City  Royals 
Milwaukee  Brewers 
Minnesota  Twins 
New  York  Yankees 
Oakland  A’s 
Seattle  Mariners 
Texas  Rangers 
Toronto  Blue  Jays 


NATIONAL  LEAGUE 

Atlanta  Braves 
Chicago  Cubs 
Cincinnati  Reds 
Houston  Astros 
Los  Angeles  Dodgers 
Montreal  Expos 
New  York  Mets 
Philadelphia  Phillies 
Pittsburgh  Pirates 
San  Diego  Padres 
San  Francisco  Giants 
St.  Louis  Cardinals 


